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NATURE  has  implanted  in  us  a  principle,  by  which  we 
participate  in  the  fortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  feel 
a  desire  to  know  all  that  relates  to  them.  And  where  can. 
this  desire  be  better  gratified,  than  in  reading  their  lives  ? 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  curiosity  to  be  minutely  ac¬ 
quainted,  with  those  whose  names  are  registered  on  the 
rolls  of  fame.  In  biography,  this  curiosity  finds  ample  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  we  feel  ourselves  ennobled,  as  though  we  were 
actually  admitted  to  participate  in  their  friendship. 

.  We  have  said,  that  the  perusal  of  biography,  was  a  pow¬ 
erful  stimulus  to  every  virtuous  action. — This  illustrated 
and  we  have  done. 

It  is  a  stimulus  to  virtuous  action,  because  by  this  means> 
those  who  essentially  benem  mankind,  will  be  likely  to  have 
their  names  perpetuated,  and  themselves,  to  be  themes  of 
admiration  to  after  generations.  Praise  is  grateful  to  every 
heart,  but  none  more  so,  than  what  is  hoped  from  posterity. 

Again  in  this  way,  the  soul  imbibes  a  sympathetic  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  feels  all  its  faculties  aroused  to  action.  How  of¬ 
ten  does  he,  who  reads  the  life  of  another,  lose  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  recollection  of  his  own  character,  and  appear  to 
himself  the  counterpart  of  the  ot^joct  he  is  contemplating  ? 
Htre  reason,  instead  of  opposing,  lends  her  aid ;  she  knows 
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that  this  object  is  man,  and  that  in  his  life,  nothing  is  con¬ 
tained,  that  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  man  to  imitate. 

To  him  who  would  explore  the  mysteries,  and  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  what  can  be  a  more  powerful  excite¬ 
ment,  than  reading  the  life  of  the  philosopher  ?  Let  him  in 
imagination  attend  a  Newton,  and  a  Herschell  in  their  in¬ 
cessant  application  to  study.  Let  him  view  them,  while 
others  are  immersed  in  sleep,  or  engaged  in  scenes  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  pursuing  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  research.  Or  with  those  glasses  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  assistance,  tracing  in  their  mazy  rounds,  and 
discovering  the  laws,  which  direct  all  the  resplendent  orbs 
that  decorate  the  heavens.  Thus  employed,  how  does  his 
soul  rise  above  itself.  Earth  beneath  his  feet,  dwindles  to 
an  atom, — and  he  seems  to  grasp  the  universe  of  God  ! 

Does  any  one  wish  to  direct  the  public  voice  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  that  he  may  the  more  surely  effect  this,  let  him  con¬ 
sider  a  Demosthenes,  struggling  with,  and  overcoming  the 
defects  of  nature,  and  gaining  a  fame,  which  time  itself 
cannot  destroy.  Let  him  view  Cicero,  as  he  retires  from 
the  senate  house,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude, 
for  having  exposed  and  crushed  a  deadly  conspiracy.  Let 
the  orators  of  modern  days  engage  his  attention ; — orators 
who  by  their  eloquence  have  promoted  the  cause  of  virtue, 
obtained  justice  for  injured  innocence,  or  saved  their  coun¬ 
try  from  ruin  ;  and  thus  obtained  that  authority  and  respect, 
which  are  but  the  just  reward  of  merit.  If  such  he  ex¬ 
claims  may  be  my  reward,  the  price  is  cheap,  whatever 
time  or  labor  it  may  cost. 

When  rights  are  invaded,  or  liberty  in  danger,  and  war, 
that  last,  dreadful  alternative,  is  the  only  resort ;  he  who  is 
to  stand  forth  the  champion  of  his  country,  where  an  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  rise  to  his  view,  is  striking¬ 
ly  convinced,  that  prudence,  fortitude  and  courage  are  in¬ 
vincible,  and  he  involuntarily  becomes  a  hero ;  and  glancing 
at  a  Washington  or  Nelson,  the  fire  of  patriotism  is  en¬ 
kindled  in  his  bosom,  and  he  marches  forth  to  victory,  bear¬ 
ing  death  or  captivity  upon  his  enemies. 

That  suffering  humanity,  may  be  pitied  and  relieved,  let 
the  lives  of  those  be  studied,  who  have  to  this  end  devoted 
their  time,  their  talents  and  their  fortunes.  Can  any  one, 
who  is  secure  in  the  possession  ©f  his  liberty  and  his  prop¬ 
erty,  his  family,  and  his  friends  cheerful  about  him,  real¬ 
ize  the  horrors  of  slavery, — can  he  know  the  consummate 
misery,  brought  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  by  this  disgrace, 
this  curse  of  humanity, — can  he  witness  with  what  deter¬ 
mined  zeal,  a  Sharpe  and  a  Clarkson  undertook  to  abolish 
so  odious  a  traffic,  and  mark  the  success  that  crov/ned  their 
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endeavours,— can  any  man  I  say  have  a  realizing  sense  of 
these  things,  and  not  resolve,  that  as  far  as  means  are  in 
his  power,  this  species  of  misery  shall  be  abolished  from 
our  world? 

Look  next  at  Howard,  a  man  of  the*  most  disinterested 
benevolence,  dispensing  happiness  to  all  around  him,  pro¬ 
viding  means  for  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  con¬ 
tributing  largely  of  his  property,  to  the  relief  of  the  indi¬ 
gent.  But  this  is  not  half.  He  discovered  the  wretched¬ 
ness  in  which  prisoners  were  generally  involved,  and  the 
wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated.  He  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  in  the  way  in  which  prisons  were  managed,  they 
were  a  sink  of  corruption,  that  they  were  the  nurseries  of 
vice  and  disease,  that  instead  of  reforming  offenders  and 
ameliorating  the  public  morals,  they  only  tended  to  plunge 
the  former  deeper  in  guilt,  and  to  contaminate  the  latter, 
with  the  most  foul  and  fatal  vices.  From  this  moment  the 
comforts  of  home,  of  eas^»  and  affluence,  are  renounced, 
and  his  whole  life,  is  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  such 
public  disgrace,  and  private  calamity.  Who  after’  atten¬ 
tively  contemplating  such  a  man,  does  not  feel  his  heart 
expand  with  philanthropy,  and  a  resistless  desire  to  pursue 
the  same  useful  course  ?  Who  at  such  a  time  does  not  feel 
resolved  that  never  shall  personal  resentment  or  some  tri¬ 
fling  interest,  cause  him  to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  or  entail  wretchedness  upon  their  offspring  ? 

Does  the  Christian  want  inducements  to  continue  stedfast 
in  his  professions,  whatever  be  his  circumstances,  let  him 
read  the  many  accounts,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
of  those,  who  all  their  lives,  exemplified  the  excellence  of 
their  religion,  and  in  their  expiring  moments,  witnessed 
V  how  Christians  could  die  I” — Let  him  view  the  martyr  ex¬ 
piring  in  agony  at  the  stake,  and  amidst  all  his  sufferings, 
shouting  victory  I  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  combined,  are  not  able  to  shake  his 
fldeUty  to  his  Redeemer  1 

My  subject  still  widens  before  me,— but  I  must  stop,— 
and  1  am  confident  that  you  my  auditors,  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  assert,  that  Biography,  is  worthy  of  more  general 
attention  than  it  receives,  and  that  when  properly  studied, 
it  strikingly  teaches  us  both  how  to  and  how  to  d/c. 
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EXPATRIATION. 

I  T- , 

J\emo  potest  exuere  patnam, 

(Continued  from  page  7  ) 

If  the  argument  which  has  been  offered  in  relation  to  di¬ 
vine  will  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  it  will  prove  equal¬ 
ly  conclusive  against  another  principle,  which  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  the  foundation  of  civil  government.  We  may 
add,  it  is  the  only  other  on  which  the  opposers  of  social 
compact  have,  with  plausibility,  insisted.  It  is  general 
utility.  That,  say  they,  which  is  generally  useful,  is  right. 
Civil  government  is  thus  useful.  Therefore  it  is  right. 

To  this  the  technical  answer  w'ould  be,  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  a  truth  of  at  least  as  much  intuitive  evidence  as  one 
of  the  propositions  whence  it  is  drawn  ;  and  is  therefore,  as 
an  inference^  either  false  or  nugatory.  Not,  however,  to 
insist  on  this  reply,  if  that  inference  v,ere  a  truth  even 
tnuice  certain,  self-manifest  and  demonstrated,  making  “  as¬ 
surance  double  sure"" — what  then  ?  Then  nothing.  It  does 
not  touch  the  point  which  wants  to  be  resolved.  Whose 
shall  be  the  right  of  regulating  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  particular  methods  to  be  preferred  for  the  attainment  of 
the  general  good  ?  In  other  words,  among  the  different  civ¬ 
il  societies  in  the  world  who  shall  be  entitled  to  controul  the 
election  of  individuals  ?  Till  this  question  is  satisfied  it 
must  be  questionable  by  "what  right  those  societies  subsist. 

If,  indeed,  the  entire  human  race  composed  but  a  single, 
universal  society,  the  principle  of  utility,  though  not  strict¬ 
ly  fundamental^  would  be  more  satisfactory.  But  as  sin 
must  cease  to  be  a  moral  criterion  of  humanity  before  this 
condition  can  become  possible,  till  then,  unless  it  be  shown 
how  utility  can  impart  an  original  and  perpetual  right  of 
compelling  obedience  to  particular  governments  (and  to 
show  this  will  be  to  bolt  the  door  of  expatriation) — the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  utility  will  be  forced  upon  the  alternative  of  con¬ 
fessing,  either  that  their  doctrine  is  incorrect,  or  that  all 
civil  power  is  founded  in  usurpation.  We  shall,  however, 
assume  the  gratuitous  task  of  demonstrating,  that  utility 
cannot  impart  a  right  of  compelling  civil  allegiance.  The 
proof  has  been  more  than  once  anticipated.  It  lies  in  the 
defect  of  an  organ  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  such  a  right.  Again  :  The  right,  if  it  exist,  is  posi¬ 
tive  ;  justifying  the  compulsion  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
associate  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  interest.  Submis¬ 
sion  to  be  thus  compelled  is  therefore  a  duty.  But  with 
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the  right  of  private  judgment  concerning  the  common  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  means  of  promoting  it,  the  duty  of  such 
submission  is  utterly  incompatible.  Now  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  should  ever  have 
been  alienated  without  a  spontaneous  act  of  renunciation. 
Say,  if  you  please,  such  an  act  is,  a  a  duty.  So  is 

the  duty  a  priori  universal.  And  the  practical  result  is 
therefore  an  a  priori  absurdity.  He  whose  duty  it  is  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  of  governing  himself,  can  have  no  in¬ 
herent  right  to  the  government  of  others.  t 

In  fine ;  if  there  be  any  thing  intelligible  in  this  doctrine 
of  utility,  considered  as  free  from  the  impertinence  of  pre-^ 
supposing  what  it  is  alleged  to  authorize,  the  rights  which 
it  comprehends,  within  the  scope  of  the  present  question, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  relative  rights  of  individuals  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Now  these  are  merely  negative  or  defen^ 
sive.  They  sanction  the  use  of  force  to  prevent,  repel  or 
redress  injury;  but  never  to  extort  the  means  of  positive 
aggrandizement.  They  entitle  him,  who  has  the  power,  to 
compel  others  to  abstain  from  all  such  actions  as  would  any 
way  infringe  his  just  interests,  or  impede  his  justifiable  ef¬ 
forts  to  advance  them ;  according  to  the  legal  axiom,  sic 
utere  tuo^  ut  non  alieno  laedas.  But  on  the  other  hand  for 
the  same  reason,  inasmuch  as  they  are  common  to  all  men, 
and  accompanied  with  alternate  co-extensive  obligations, 
they  enjoin  upon  him,  in  return,  the  duty  of  a  similar  ab¬ 
stinence  from  the  like  injurious  actions,  in  regard  to  the 
just  interests  of  others.  And  of  these  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  has  no  right  to  be  the  judge  till  a  free  act  of  theirs 
has  made  him  so.  The  same  may  be  as  truly  affirmed  of 
any  number  of  men  as  of  one.  Utility,  therefore,  and  di¬ 
vine  will,  do  neither  of  them,  without  some  accessary  co¬ 
incidence  of  human  consent,  afford  any  satisfactory  founda-  - 
tion  of  civil  authority  ;  but  are  both  equally  superficial  and 
illusive  theories ;  the  right  which  they  are  said  to  impart, 
having  none  but  an  unintelligible  existence  in  false  specu¬ 
lation,  being  without  a  depository  to  assert,  or  a  subject  in 
the  world  over  whom  it  could  be  asserted.  And  because  it 
is  impossible  even  to  imagine  this  defect  supplied  without 
the  appointment  of  human  suffrage,  or  a  miraculous  desig¬ 
nation  from  heaven,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  pretended,  it  \ 
follows,  that  the  right  of  civil  empire  can  accrue  to  no  man 
or  body  of  men  without  the  correspondence  of  a  voluntary 
popular  delegation,  and  a  consequent  virtual  or  avowed 
pledge  of  submission  to  certain  defined  modes  of  civil  ad¬ 
ministration — which  is  but  another  phrase  for  a  social  com¬ 
pact.  The  conclusion  upon  the  whole  therefore  is,  that 
there  »  not  a  possible  Iiypothesis,  we  say  not  merely  of  the 
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rightful  origin  of  civil  society  and  government,  but  of  their 
right  to  subsist  at  all^  without  the  intervention  of  a  social 
agreement. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
in  every  just  system  of  civil  regulation,  there  must  be  a  so¬ 
cial  compact.  We  proceed  to  explain  its  nature,  and  by 
what  means  it  is  actually  constituted. 

This  compact  has  been  usually  considered  under  the  two¬ 
fold  modification  of  an  explicit  and  formal,  or  an  implicit 
^land  virtual,  transaction. 

Where,  as  in  these  United  States,  it  is  of  the  first  modifica¬ 
tion,  and  has  been,  after  solemn  public  discussion,  approved  and 
ratified  by  public  suffrage,  it  is  admitted  to  stand  in  need  of 
no  extraneous  coincidence  of  circumstances,  to  elucidate  or 
confirm  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties :  tho*  even 
here,  from  their  nature  and  variety,  amultitude  of  these  rights 
and  duties  must  be  left,  unsettled  by  any  previous  definitions, 
to  be  ascertained  upon  occasion,  by  a  reference  of  particular 
cases  to  general  principles.  But  where  no  formalities  of 
stipulation  have  thus  intervened,  it  is  said,  and  with  much 
appearance  of  reason,  that  a  compact  is  implied  from  those 
inevitable  grounds  of  obligation,  which  are  comprised  in  the 
relations  of  moral  beings,  in  the  contingence  of  local  associ¬ 
ation. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  above  discrimination,  a  want  of 
precision.  It  properly  marks  the  difference  of  two  species 
of  things;  not  that  of  two  modifications  of  the  same.  The 
consent  by  which  a  society  happens  to  be  first  convened,  is 
one  thing.  That  by  which  a  form  of  polity  is  erected  for  its 
security,  is  another,  subsequent,  and  very  different  thing. 
The  first  is  uniformly,  and  from  its  nature  must  be,  implicit. 
The  second  never  is  ;  but  must  always  be,  partially  at  least, 
explicit.  So  that  whatever  other  varieties  of  modification 
they  may  respectively  present,  that  of  tacit  and  express,  was 
never  presented  in  either  of  them,  by  any  casualities  of  time, 
place  or  circumstance.* 

•  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  doctrine  of  a  social  compact,  which  the  distinction 
here  taken  nuiy  not  be  applied  to  obviate.  That,  for  example,  which 
has  been  so  much  relied  on, — That  society  can’t  be  founded  in  com¬ 
pact,  because  men  must  be  first  already  i^ssociated,  before  they  could 
make  a  compact, — clearly  rests  on  tlse  inaccuracy  of  overlooking 
this  distinction.  But  by  what  new^  secret  of  linking  premises  and 
consequences  it  lias  been  concluded,  that  societies  can’t  have  origin- 
^  ated  in  compacts,  because,  in  no  given  case,  can  we  know  the  pre¬ 
cise  chronology  of  the  fact,  wc  confess  we  are  unable  to  penetrate. 
As  w’ell  might  it  be  argued,  that  the  men  who  composed  the  armies 
of  Kerxes  and  Salmanasscr,  were  never  children,  because,  the  first 
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The  latter  of  these  compacts  may,  indeed,  be  called  impli¬ 
cit,  so  far  as  the  first  voluntary  consociation  of  men  infers 
their  intention,  and  of  coilrse  their  consent,  to  adopt  some 
plan  or  other,  for  the  regulation  of  social  conduct ;  and  so 
far  as  the  obligation  of  this  first  consent  or  compact,  implies 
that  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  second,  when  a- 
dopted.  And  the  apparent  intimacy  their  connexion  in 
this  respect,  is  the  reason  why  these  compacts  have  not  been 
before  separated  in  our  remarks ;  which  chiefly  apply,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  second. , 

But  there  is  yet  another  conspicuous  aspect  of  the  subject, 
in  which  the  point  will  not  be  given,  that  this  latter  conven¬ 
tion  is  eocfilicit.  Altho’  at  the  period  of  its  formation  and  a- 
doption  it  be  clearly  so,  in  regard  to  its  original  framers,  it 
will  be  denied  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  their  postef- 

.  If  the  objection  is  simply  to  the  e/iithety  and  not  to  the  im¬ 
port  and  validity  of  its  subject,  it  were  finical  to  be  tenacious 
of  a  sound.  But  if,  by  denying  that  this  convention  is  expli¬ 
cit,  the  intention  be,  that  it  is  hence  at  all  less  real  and  obli¬ 
gatory,  a  reply  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose. 

That  the  civil  character  of  a  state,  as  it  descends  along  the 
course  of  time,  and  is  transmitted  to  other  ages,  acquiring,  at 
every  advance  from  infancy  in  years,  the  accession  of  a  more 
confirmed  and  venerable  authority,  should  nevertheless,  by 
this  gradual  and  august  vicissitude,  become  less  binding  On 
the  fidelity  of  those,  whose  rights  it  therefore  guards  the 
more  securely^  is  a  position  directly  against  reason.  And, 
as  reason  and  truth  ever  go  together,  it  is  a  position  against 
fact  also. 

.  What  is  this  charter, -i-this  social,  or  rather,  in  so  general 
an  acceptation  of  it,  this  civil  compact  ?  It  is,  the  entire  legis¬ 
lative  code  of  a  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  constitutional 
outline  of  this  code.  It  includes,  with  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments,  every  subsequent  law  interwoven  and  combined  with 
them,  to  complete  and  adorn  the  complicated  structure  of 
civil  economy ;  Thus  resembling  in  its  progress,  not  only 
that  of  time,  whose  solemn  march  advances  with  a  pomp 
never  increased,  never  diminished ;  but  that  of  a  river,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  waters  of  its  tributary  streams,  and  ever  deepen¬ 
ing,  and  widening,  and  swelling  in  its  grand  career. 

To  this  compact,  in  the  next  place,  who  are  the  parties  ? 
On  one  part,  we  answer,  every  member  of  the  state,  in  his 


we  hear  of  them,  they  were  men : — Or  even  that  our  fatliers  were 
never  children,  because, — most  wonderful ! — they  grew  up  before 
we  were  bom.  No  one  needed  to  be  told,  that  society  is  always  an¬ 
tecedent  to  records. 
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individual  and  natural  capacity.  On  the  other,  all  these 
members  colicciively,  in  their  civil  capacity.  On  the  one 
part,  each  individual  surrenders  to  the  whole  a  portion  of  his 
natural  rights,  in  consideration  of  being  remunerated  by  the 
whole,  on  the  otlier  part,  with  certain  adventitious  or  politi¬ 
cal  rights,  and  of  being  protected  in  the  enjoyment  both  of 
these,  and  of  the  residue  of  his  natural  rights  not  thus  sur¬ 
rendered.  And  to  this  enjoyment  and  protection  every  good 
law  of  the  state  will  contribute. 

The  engagement  of  each  member  of  the  state  is  therefore 
two-fold:  One,  as  a  member  of  the  sovereignty,  towards  his 
fellow-citizens ;  the  other,  as  a  citizen,  towards  the  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  civil  compact  is  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  people  collectively  in  quality  of  sovereigns,  with 
the  people  severally  and  individually,  in  quality  of  subjects. 
We  do  not  here  say  how  far  this  engagement  is  explicit; 
but  it  will  presently  be  seen,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  is  at 
least  partially  so.  The  question  which  in  this  place  claims 
attention  is, 

What  portion  of  natural  liberty  does  this  engagement  ne¬ 
cessarily  suppose  the  individual  to  have  resigned  ?  Does  it 
involve  the  dereliction  of  his  right  to  abandon  the  state  ? 
We  answer : 

1.  None  will  deny  that  this  right  is,  in  its  nature,  alienable, 
and  can  be  relinquished.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  no  one 
will  say  their  is  a  moral  impossibility,  that  I  should  lay  myself 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  remain  within  the  precincts  of 
this  city  of  Schenectady  for  twelve  months  to  come.  And 
if  for  twelve  months,  then  for  twelve,  or  any  other  number  of 
years.  And  if  to  stay  within  the  narrow  suburbs  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  much  more  within  the  wide  embrace  of  all  the  territo¬ 
ry  of  my  native  country.  The  only  objection  in  the  first  case 
would  be,  that  the  claims  of  my  country  might  possibly  clash 
with  the  obligation  of  confinement  to  so  small  a  part  of  it. — 
Which  objection,  while  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  defeats  its  own  aim  in  regard  to  the  main  question,  by 
showing,  that  next  to  the  allegiance  we  owe  to  God  alone, 
that  to  our  country  is  the  highest.  The  right  of  expatria¬ 
tion  is  therefore  not  unalienable.  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
that, 

2.  It  is  in  fact  alienated,  by  one's  becoming  a  member  of 
the  civil  state.  This  is  proved, 

First,  from  the  known  end  and  design  of  civil  society  and 
government.  The  end  of  society  is  to  consult  for  the  social 
or  common  benefit.  That  of  government,  to  secure  this 
benefit.  In  other  words,  the  end  of  society  is,  to  employ 
the  joint  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  many  to  decide  concerning 
the  common  interest.  That  of  government,  to  employ  their 
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j(5mt  force  and  authority,  to  carry  their  decisions  into  effect. 
Those  who  maintain  that  the  end  of  government  is  the  good 
of  individuals^  as  such,  have  either  fallen  into  a  dangerous 
error,  or  been  guilty  of  a  pernicious  sophism.  - 

Now,  such  being  the  known  end  of  civil  association,  it 
follows,  that  those  who  enter  into  this  association  do,  ifiao 
factOy  consent,  that  private,  shall  be  subservient  to  public, 
interest.  And  it  being,  as  we  have  said)  the  known  design 
of  government  to  secure  and  watch  over  this  paramount  in¬ 
terest,  it  follows,  that  those,  who  consent  to  be  civilly  gov¬ 
erned,  do,  ifiso  factOy  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  private 
judgment,  concerning  this  interest.  Wherefore  the  re¬ 
maining  and  final  question  is, 

Secondlyy  by  what  means  is  it  to  be  known  who  actually 
Oonsent  to  be  members  of  civil  society,  and  thus  subject  to 
its  interest  and  government  ? — or  in  other  words,  how  do 
fhe  parties  to  the  civil  compact  actually  manifest  themselves 
to  be  such  ?  The  enquiry  will  develope  how  far  this  com¬ 
pact  is  explicit. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  population  of  a  state  is 
into  magistrates  and  people.  The  former,  indeed,  possess 
all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  common  with  the  latter,  but  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  important  prerogative  of  re¬ 
presenting  and  administering  their  collective  sovereignty. 
Hence  the  magistrates,  in  this  quality  of  representative  and 
executive  trustees  of  the  popular  sovereignty,  are,  on  the 
6ne  hand,  and  the  people  as  subjects  on  the  other,  the  os¬ 
tensible  parties  to  the  civil  compact.  This  accords  strictly* 
with  the  view  already  exhibited  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

To  accept,  then,  a  share  in  the  civil  magistracy  of  a  state, 
is  direct  evidence  of  consent  to  be  a  member  of  the  state, 
and  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  civil  compact.  And  as  in 
every  well  regulated  commonwealth  the  delegation  of  ma- 
gistratical  power  is  connected  with  the  requisition  of  an  oath, 
from  the  magistrate,  of  fidelity  to  the  laws  and  government, 
therefore,  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  to  the  civil  com¬ 
pact  is  of  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  kind.  Whence  also, 
by  representation,  that  of  the  sovereign  people  is  of  this 
kind.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  consent  of 
the  magistrate  is  only  for  a  limited  term,  at  the  end  of  which 
his  obligation  ceases.  Be  it  so.  It  then  ceases  to  be  his 
obligation.  And  why  ?  Because  he  no  longer  represents 
those  to  whom  his  trust  then  reverts.  But  what  is  this  ob¬ 
ligation  which  then  ceases  to  be  his  ?  It  is  not  that  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  personal  allegiance  to  the  state.  This  never  re¬ 
verts,  for  it  is  not  derived.  But  it  is  the  obligation  of  that 
consent  by  which  he  had  engaged  to  represent  the  authority 
and  fidelity  of  others :  Which  consent  was  required,  not  to 
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create  new  ties  of  allegiance,  but  to  prevent  the  disruption 
of  those  which  already  existed,  by  the  abuse  of  a  distinction 
the  most  dangerous  to  human  virtue.  We  repeat,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  as  sovereigns,  to  the  ci¬ 
vil  compact,  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  appointment  of 
their  representative  and  executive  magistrates,  and  the  pled¬ 
ges  of  fidelity  exacted  of  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  consent  to  this  compact  as  sub¬ 
jects,  is  scarcely  less  unequivocal.  It  is  principally  indica¬ 
ted  in  two  ways  :  either  by  the  simple  fact  of  voluntary  re¬ 
sidence  in  a  state,  in  cases  known  to  be  exempt  from  ante¬ 
cedent  incompatible  obligations ;  or,  by  such  an  exercise  of 
any  right  or  franchise,  ‘or  submission  to  any  tax  or  restraint, 
as  could  not  justly  be  claimed  by  or  from  an  alien.  This 
pre-supposes  the  right  of  expatriation  at  the  period  when 
a  person  first  comes  to  be  of  legal  age,  and  capable  of  re¬ 
signing  that  right,  and  binding  himself  by  contract.  We 
concede  the  existence  of  the  right  at  this  period ;  but  in¬ 
sist,  from  the  principles  already  established  in  regard  to  the 
e?ids  of  society  and  government,  that  it  can  exist  at  no  other. 
Apply  those  principles  to  either  of  the  facts  above  mention¬ 
ed,  of  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  exercising 
the  rights  of  a  citizen,  or  discharging  the  duties  of  a  subject ; 
and  the  inference  here  deduced  will  be  inevitable.  There 
will  at  least  be  no  exception  to  it  but  that,  which  has  also 
been  mentioned,  of  some  previous  incompatible  obligation. 
And  it  will  be  found,  by  attending  to  the  cases  in  which 
such  an  obligation  may  exist,  that  the  preceding  arguments 
do  thence  derive  a  farther  and  very  strong  confirmation. 

In  the  policy  of  most  civil  states  there  appear  to  be  four 
descriptions  of  persons,  who  are  supposed  incapable,  by 
reason  of  prior  inconsistent  obligations,  of  becoming  citi¬ 
zens,  i.  e.  of  expressing  a  valid  consent  to  the  civil  com¬ 
pact,  in  either  of  the  fbrementioned  ways :  viz.  women, 
minors,  slaves,  and  foreigners,  or  persons  alien  bom. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  end  of  society  is  the  com- 
won  interest,  and  that  of  government,  to  enforce  individual 
subserviency  to  it ;  and  that  the  civil  compact  is  a  transac¬ 
tion  always  contemplating  the  attainment  of  the  former, 
through  a  direct  and  personal  engagement  to  the  latter. 
And  let  the  question  then  be  put,  why  are  these  four  clas¬ 
ses  of  persons  subject  to  this  peculiar  disability  ?  What  is 
the  answer?  Because  the  peculiar  respective  claims  to 
which  they  are  liable,— from  their  husbands,  parents,  mas¬ 
ters,  or  perhaps,  in  the  last  case,  from  some  other  coun¬ 
try, — ^are  conceived  incompatible  with  those  of  the  civil 
engagement  here  proposed.  And  what  is  irresistibly  the 
inference  from  this  answer  ?  That  where  no  such  anteriof 
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con'flicting  claims  exist,  this  engagement  is  actually  made 
by  accepting  the  benefits,  submitting  to  the  duties,  or  exer¬ 
cising  the  rights,  peculiar  to  citizenship. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  of  the  four  classes  of  persons  com¬ 
prehended,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  possible  exceptions  to 
this  inference,  the  relation  of  the  three  former  towards  the 
state,  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  the  last.  The  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  of  the  minor  to  his  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian,  and  of  the  slave  to  his  master,  is  known, 
and  incompatible  with  that  of  civil  allegiance.  These  could 
not  therefore,  even  by  any  the  most  express  allegation  of 
consent,  become  parties  to  the  civil  compact.  But  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  alien  to  a  foreign  state  is  only  a  contingent  pro¬ 
bability.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  known  from  circumstan¬ 
ces,  that  he  is  not  so  obligated.  Therefore  his  express  alle¬ 
gation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  known,  that  they,  who  were 
born  and  bred  within  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  can  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  other  state.  Therefore  from  such,  an 
express  allegation  is  nor  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  that  they 
belong  not  to  any  class  of  persons,  whom  the  policy  of  the 
state  where  they  live  has  subjected  to  civil  incapacity.  On 
this  condition  a  valid  consent  to  the  civil  compact  is  produ¬ 
ced  in  either  of  the  ways  already  pointed  out. 

We  may  recur  for  an  illustration,  H*  the  case  requires  it,  to 
an  analogy  before  cited  in  the  early  part  of  the  discussion. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  divine  will  alone,  without 
the  concurrence  of  human  consent,  could  impose  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  allegiance  to  any  particular  government  ?  The  analo¬ 
gy  was  taken  from  the  divine  will  concerning  marriage.  In 
both  cases  the  divine  will  was  equally  certain,  as  inducing 
the  general  duty  of  civil  and  connubial  alliances;  but  equal¬ 
ly  vague  and  secret  in  both,  as  to  the  designation  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  The  analogous  question  therefore  was,  whether  divine 
will  imposed  an  obligation  of  marriage  without  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  ?  And  the  answer  was  clearly  decisive 
on  the  point.  The  question  now  is,  why  must  an' alien  bom 
declare  his  exemption  from  foreign  ties,  and  his  consent  to 
those  of  a  solemn  engagement  to  his  adopted’ country  ?  The 
analogous  question  is,  why  must  they  who  contemplate  the 
only  alliance  that  is  more  close  and  more  interesting  than 
this,  and  equally  permanent  in  its  obligation,  exchange  the 
pledges  of  a  similar  exemption  and  consent  ?  Th6  single  an¬ 
swer  to  both  alike  is,  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  no  foreign  incompatible  claims  exist.  Now  make 
the  analogy  hypothetical,  and  pursue  the  illustration  one  step 
further.  Suppose  it  were  the  custom  of  a  nation,  that  the  ‘ 
intended  parties  to  every  conjugal  alliance  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  their  parents  some  precise  number  of  years  before- 
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hand  ;  and  on  this  condition,  known  to  the  parties ;  that  un* 
less  they  should  expressly  dissent  in  the  mean  time,  such 
parental  designation  should  be  considered  as  completely  rati¬ 
fying  their  alliance  accordingly.  In  this  case,  and  after  an 
acquiescence  for  the  customary  time  in  the  parental  appoint¬ 
ment,  would  any  further  contract  be  requisite  to  bind  the 
parties  ?  Clearly  not.  Such  acquiescence  would  at  once  in¬ 
fer  both  the  preliminary  requisites  of  a  compact ;  viz.  their 
consent,  and  the  non-existence  of  incompatible  obligations  to 
impair  its  moral  validity.  And  such,  precisely,  is  the  case 
of  those  in  a  civil  state,  who  pass  the  limit  of  their  legal  mi¬ 
nority,  and  are  subject  to  no  political  incapacity.  X* 

[^To  be  continued.^ 


To  THE  Editors  of  the  Floriad 


Messrs.  Editors 


I  ENCLOSE  you  an  ‘  Eulogy  on  Early  Rising  'which, 
you  are  requested  to  insert  in  some  of  your  numbers.  I  have 
not  selected  this  piece  on  account  of  any  excellence  which  I 
suppose  it  to  possess,  either  in  matter  or  manner.  On  the 
contrary  my  object  is  to  have  it  meet  with  a  public  reproba-^ 
tion  that  thereby  such  anti-sleepers,  such  enemies  to  all  the 
comforts  of  morning  slumbers,  may  be  deterred  from  mo¬ 
lesting  even  the  retirement  of  the  bed-chamber. 

Looking  to  day  into  an  old  book  entitled  the  “  Bee,  or  Lit¬ 
erary  Weekly  Intelligencer,  by  James  Anderson,  LLD.FRS. 
FAS.  S.  &c.  &c.  This  unlucky  piece  stared  me  full  in  the 
face.  Convinced  (as  I  must  own  I  was  for  a  short  time)  that 
these  sentiments  were  correct, you  may  well  suppose  from  my 
general  character,  that  they  gave  me  no  little  uneasiness. 
However  common  it  may  be,  I  must  still  believe  that  a  con¬ 
trariety  of  principles  and  practice  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  uneasiness,  at  least  I  am  confident  this  has 
been  my  persuasion  at  some  of  my  most  lucid  moments. 
You  know  I  am  not  much  given  to  close  investigation  or  lo¬ 
gical  discussion,  yet  I  am  led  to  believe  the  whole  is  an  arch 
piece  of  sophistry  ;  I  think  however,  that  I  have  not  in  my 
own  mind  so  clear  a  proof  of  this  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad¬ 
mits,  and  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  give  others  any  intelligi¬ 
ble  reason  for  my  belief. 

Now  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  or  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents,  would  expose  the  fallacy  and  pernicious  tendency  of 
such  writings  as  this,  you  would  secure  me  from  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  uneasiness  which  1  mentioned,  and  as  it  is  prob- 
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able  others  may  be  occasionally  subject  to  the  same  feelings 
as  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  in  assuring  you  that  by  so  doing, 
you  will  confer  an  essential  favor  on  a  large  portion  of  com¬ 
munity  besides  your  humble  servant. 

SOMNICULOSUS. 

EULOGY  ON  EARLY  RISING. 

If  the  practice  of  rising  betimes  can  be  proved  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  if  it  can  be  shown,  to  have 
been  always  mentioned  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  if  it 
can  be  made  out  that  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  best  of  men 
were  early  risers,  nothing  farther  needs  to  be  said  in  re¬ 
commendation  of  it. 

.  Now  that  it  contributes  and  indeed  universally  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  world,  will  appear  fi*om  the  following  conside¬ 
rations. 

In  the  first  place,  is  life  itself  a  happiness,  or  if  you  like 
the  term  better,  a  real  enjoyment  ?— This  none  will  deny ; 
and  therefore  as  early  rising  is  really  an  addition  to  life,  I 
mean  to  active  and  conscious  life,  it  must  be  an  additional  en¬ 
joyment,  w'hich  every  one  that  pleases  may  and  which  every' 
early  riser  does  actually  enjoy. 

Another  argument  to  prove  the  advantage  of  early  rising 
may  be  drawn  from  its  contributing  to  the  health,  activity^ 
and  vigour  of  animal  life.  It  not  only  adds  to,  and  in  a* 
manner  lengthens  the  duration  of  life  ;  but  heightens,  so  to 
speak,  its  very  degree  and  reality.  All  the  powers  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  are  thereby  quickened,  and  made  to  perform ‘ 
iheir  several  functions  with  greater  force  and  energy  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  considerable  augmentation  of  ac¬ 
tual  enjoyment,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

Again,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  rational  life,  we  shall 
find  no  small  advantage  resulting  from  early  rising.  Whut 
season  so  proper  for  performing  the  duties  of  religion  and 
piety  ?  Are  not  our  minds  then  composed,  calm,  and  serene  ? 
Does  not  the  dawning  and  return  of  day  naturally  inspire 
us  with  great  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  great  creator  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  w'orld,  who  first  ordained,  and  still  preserves 
the  delightful  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  so  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  globe  ?  Is  not  every  passion  then  hushed,  and  the  mind 
in  the  best  frame  imaginable,  for  paying  to  the  great  God  of 
nature,  that  adoration,  praise  and  homage  which  all  his  rea¬ 
sonable  creatures  owe  him  ?  In  this  respect  then  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  early  rising  are  manifest. 

With  regard  to  social  duties,  what  more  necessary  than  ear¬ 
ly  rising  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  dozes  away  the  mom- 
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ing  in  his  downy  bed,  and  spends  one  third  of  the  day  in  the 
enervating  embraces  of  death-like  sleep,  to  discharge  the  du¬ 
ties  either  of  private  or  public  life,  like  the  man  who  gets 
up  betimes,  sedulous  to  mind  his  business,  and  careful  not 
to  lose  the  balmy  influence  of  the  most  early  rays  of  the  sun  ? 
The  latter  has  the  pleasure  to  see  the  most  essential  part 
of  his  business  done  before  the  other  begins ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  he  has  leisure  to  pursue  new  ad¬ 
vantages,  new  schemes  of  utility  both  to  himself  and  others, 
whereas,  the  sluggard,  by  the  too  liberal  indulgence  of  his  be¬ 
loved  sleep,  disables  himself  from  performing  even  the  in- 
dispensible  duties  of  his  station  ;  instead  of  having  time  to 
look  out  for  additional  happiness,  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
make  the  best  of  that  which  he  already  possesses.  Besides 
that  excess  of  sleep,  instead  of  nourishing  and  refreshing, 
serves  only  to  enervate  the  whole  human  frame ;  and  actual¬ 
ly  disables  those  who  indulge  it  from  acting  with  that  spirit, 
resolution  and  vigour  they  would  otherwise  do. 

As  to  improving  the  mind  in  knowledge,  the  advantage  of 
rising  early  is  no  less  evident.  In  the  morning  all  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  our  soul  are  awake,  fresh  and  vigorous.  What 
over  night  defied  our  most  diligent  study  to  find  out,  now 
voluntarily  submits  itself  to  our  view  ;  we  see,  we  compre¬ 
hend,  what  formerly  was  thought  above  the  reach  of  human 
understanding.  Now  as  early  rising  not  only  enables  the 
mind  to  understand  things  more  easily  and  better,  but  like¬ 
wise  affords  time  for  setting  about  the  study  of  them,  itmust 
be  allowed  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge. 
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When  pale  DUeaie  our  form  invades. 

And  on  our  cheeks  the  roses  fade 
That  Health  had  planted  there  ; 

In  anguish  roll  our  rayless  eyes. 

Slow  swells  our  breast  with  deep-drawn  sighs 
The  language  of  despair. 


When  sudden  clouds  our  skies  o’ercast, 
And  howl  Misfortune^ s  angry  blasts. 
The  heralds  of  a  storm  ; 

On  Peaces  landscapes  quick  descends 
The  tempest,  and  their  beauty  rends. 
Their  lowliness  deforms. 


THE  FLORIAB. 
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When  Chafactgr  is  doom’d  to  feel 
Detraction* 9  base  assassin  steel. 

And  from  her  hellish  bow 
Scandal  lets  fly  a  venom’d  dart. 

And  bids  the  weapon  seek  our  heart. 

And  fill  our  souls  with  woe. 

IV. 

When  faithless  Friendi  we  once*  carest. 

Now  tear  their  image  from  our  breast. 

And  leave  a  viper  there ; 

When  busy  MenCry  fans  our  grief. 

And  no  one  yields  us  sweet  relief. 

Or  kindly  asks  a  share. 

V. 

There  is  a  halm  shall  heal  the  pain 
That  cheerless  oicknett  feels,  when  vain 
All  medicines  are  found  ; 

That  heals  the  woes  Miifortme  brings 
From  FriendaU^9  breast  extracts  the  sting. 

And  cures  the  Slandfrei^t  wound. 

VI. 

Inquir’st  thou,  stiff ’rer !  for  this  balm. 

Thy  woes  to  heal—tby  breast  to  calm. 

The  Panacea  hear ; 

Tis  what  from  Pity’s  eye  distils. 

While  list’ning  to  our  tale  of  ills, 

A  sympathetic  tear ! 

LYRA. 


FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 


Messrs.  Editors, 

Walking  out  one  morning  before  the  reigpi  of  Winter  had 
given  place  to  the  milder  empire  of  the  Spring— before  the  flowers 
had  begun  to  open,  or  the  buds  to  unfold,  I  found  a  beautiful  little 
flower  which  ^had  bloomed'  immaturely,  faded  and  fallen  to  the 
ground,  whicb  occasioned  the  following  stanaas.  If  vou  think  this 
tear  of  Poetry,”,  which  was  shed  over  the  tomb  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Flora  worth  preserving,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Yours,  &c. 

LYRA. 


THE  FLOWER 


Fann’d  by  the  Zephyrs  and  encouch’d  in  flow’rs. 

While  birds  around  her  pour’d  their  sweetest  strains. 
Slumber’d  the  rose-lip’d  Spring  in  southern  bowers. 
Nor  once  remember’d  our  Hesperian  pluns. 


( 
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And  Winter  scarce  had  left  the  frost-bound  fioMi 
The  silver  fetters  of  the  streams  unbound, 

No  verdure  yet  the  waking  pastures  yield. 

Or  new-born  flowrets  decorate  the  ground. 


Save  where,  protected  from  the  rufhan  storms, 
'By  guardian  groves,  in  robes  of  blue  array’d, 
A  tender  flower  uprais’d  her  modest  form. 
And  bloom’d  untimely  in  tlie  lonely  glade. 


But,  ah  ’  her  bloom  continu’d  scarce  a  day 
Ere  other  flow'ers  appear’d ;  one  morn  I  found 
Naked  her  stem,  while  all  around  her  lay. 

Her  wither’d  petals  scatter’d  on  the  ground. 


Oft  have  I  seen”--''vith  mingled  tears  I  sigh’d 
“  Like  this  fair  flower  an  infant  genius  bloom 
The  child  of  Science  and  the  Muses  pride 
“  Sink,  immalurely  to  an  early  tomb.” 


“  Sweet  orphan  flovrer,  although  severe  tliy  fate, 

“  Yet  not  more  cruel  than  the  fate  of  man, 

“  Tho’  heaves  his  breast  with  proudest  hopes  elate, 
“His  life  like  thine  is  bounded  by  a  span.” 


All  communications  from  abroad  shall  be  immediately 
noticed,  and  if  accepted,  will  be  inserted  as  soon  as  con- 
Tenient ;  but  various  reasons  render  it  improper  to  notice 
the  unsuccessful  though  laudable  attempts  of  cur  fellow- 
students  thus  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  world.  We 
hope  failure  in  one  attempt,  will  not  deter  them  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  second. 

feto  more  subscribers  can  be  accommodated  if  their 
names  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  publisher. 


Published  semi-monthly  (fonhe  Editors)  by  William  S.  Buell 


